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THE COMPOSITION OP THE ICELANDIC FAMILY 

SAGAS. 

Concerning the origin, growth and composition of the Ice- 
landic sagas, there has been considerable discussion. We are 
met with the question : "In what form did the writer's material 
exist before it came to him, and in what respects, if any, did 
he alter that material ? Did he simply write down mechanically 
and slavishly what already existed orally in a fixed form, or was 
this writer at the same time an author? Did he handle his 
material in a free manner and compose a literary work stamped 
with his own individuality?" The chief representative of the 
latter view is Prof. Mogk. In his history of Icelandic litera- 
ture in the Grundriss, Vol. 2, page 734, he evpresses the follow- 
ing opinion : "The sagas in their present form are the individ- 
ual literary works of their first writers. It cannot be denied 
that a great part of the material, so far as contents and form 
are concerned, was handed down by oral tradition, but we must 
not assume that the whole series of events narrated, the descrip- 
tions in detail and the character sketching of the individual 
persons are taken from a fixed oral saga, and that the written 
saga in its present form simply perpetuates that oral tradi- 
tion." Finnur Jonsson, on the other hand, rather takes the op- 
posite view. He thinks that the oral tradition existed in a very 
fixed form and considers the saga authors as men who wrote 
down this fixed oral saga. 

It is the purpose of this present study to show that the saga 
writers in some cases probably used in connection with the 
oral tradition, small written sources in the composition of their 
works; that they sometimes handled these written originals 
rather freely, left out passages, changed constructions, etc. If 
this conclusion be correct, may we not all the more assume that 
they treated much more freely the material which came to them 
only in oral form, or rather that the oral tradition did not ex- 
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ist in a very fixed verbal form? It seems difficult to conceive 
how the fine shading, the working out of delicate motives and 
the excellent character drawing which we find so generally in 
the sagas could have been preserved for two centuries or more 
in oral tradition. We must be indebted to the authors for such 
details of composition. 

Chapter 16, of the Viga-Glumssaga and chapter 26 of the 
ReyMcelasaga contain accounts of the same incident, the two 
separate versions being very much alike. These two passages 
fell under the observation of Theodor Mobius, who expressed 
himself in his monograph, Tiber die dltere isl. Saga, Leipzig 
1852, as being of the opinion that the longer form as we have 
it in the Beykdcelasaga is the later; that this author had before 
him the shorter version of the Viga-Gluma, which he enlarged 
by interpolations. Finnur J6nsson (Lit. Hist. II. 1, 218) be- 
lieves that both authors got their material only from oral tradi- 
tion, and that they worked entirely independently of each other. 
He considers the similarity of the two versions as an indication 
of the fixed form of the oral tradition. It is our object to show 
that in all probability the two versions go back to a common 
written original, which we shall designate as "X". It will be 
impossible to present here all the material which the study 
brought out, but the line of argument can be indicated in a 
general way and the results stated. 

The Viga-Glumssaga relates a number of events in the life 
of this powerful chief and skald, in particular his conflicts with 
the family of a certain Sigmund whom he had slain. 

The Eeykdcelasaga consists chiefly of the accounts of 
Skiita's fights with a certain Thorir who had murdered his 
(Skiita's) father. The two similar chapters of these sagas con- 
tain the following narrative: "Skiita had married Thorlaug, 
Gliim's daughter, but trouble having arisen between them, 
Skiita sent her back to her father. Others say that Glum sent 
for her and brought her back to his home. This caused a feud 
between the two men. One day a tramp named Asbjorn came 
to Skiita and asked for help. Skuta promised to aid him if 
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he would go to Glum and by a little strategy prevail on the 
latter to be at a certain stable in the woods on the next after- 
noon. The tramp is successful in his errand. At the appointed 
time Skuta sets out for the stable with thirty men. When al- 
most there he leaves the others and goes up to the stable alone. 
He knocks on the door and Glum comes out unarmed. On see- 
ing his enemy Glum jumps down an embankment into a little 
mountain stream. Skuta leaps after him and seizes his large 
loose cloak, just as it is falling from his shoulders. In a mo- 
ment Gliim is out and on the opposite bank mocking Skuta with 
the words, "It is no great honor to fight a man's clothes." 
Gliim succeeds in getting home, gathers his company of sixty 
men and sets out in search of his assailant. In the meantime 
Skuta has disguised himself as a shepherd by breaking off the 
point of his spear and turning his coat inside out. A part of 
Glum's company meet him and ask him his name. He an- 
swers, "In Myvatn I am called 'Many' but in Fiskikekjarhverfi 
'Few.' " When they return and tell Gliim of the incident he says 
"That was Skuta for in Myvatn there are many caves (Skuti) 
but in Fisk. there are none." They set out and find Skuta and 
his company, who have in the meantime taken up an excellent 
position on a hill. Glum feels that it will be impossible to dis- 
lodge him and retires home, as does Skuta also later." 

This little incident stands entirely isolated in both sagas. 
It has no logical connection with the otherwise continuous nar- 
rative of each. The version the Reykdoelasaga contains, as has 
been remarked, a few sentences, clauses and single words and 
found in the Gluma. Mobius considered these as additions of 
the author. It seems more probable that these so-called in- 
terpolations were already in "X" ; that the author of the Eeyks. 
copied more closely from the original, while the author of 
Gluma treated it more freely and left out parts which seemed 
to him to be superfluous. 

The version in Gl. begins with a few short concise in- 
troductory statements in which the author tries to explain the 
cause of the enmity of the two men and to establish the ground 
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for the event which he is about to narrate — "that Glum had 
given his daughter Thorlaug to Skuta in marriage; that they 
later separated and she entered into a marriage with Arnor and 
bore sturdy children and that a long feud broke out between 
Glum and Skuta." But this is not the real introduction as it 
stood originally at the beginning of "X". Not all of "X" was 
appropriated by the author of Gl. ; only the last part. If we 
turn to chapter 23 of the Reyk. we shall find the real begin- 
ning of "X". Here we find the introduction characteristic of 
the sagas. "There was a man named ThormoS who lived in 
Lokardal ; he was a married man and his wife was called Thor- 
bjorg; she was Viga-Sktit's aunt and had a son named Eyjolf." 
Then follows a corresponding passage introducing some of 
Glum's relatives: "There was a man named Th6rstein who 
lived at Myri. He was a married man and his wife was named 
ThorgerS; she was the sister of Viga-Glum of pvera in Eyja- 
f jorS ; she had a son named Bjarni." The narrative which fol- 
lows, viz: Chapters 23 to 26 of the Eeyk. stands in no logical 
connection with the rest of the saga. That it was originally 
independent and existed in written form is indicated by the fact 
that here the heroes of both sages are called Viga-Skiita and 
Viga-Glum (and in chapter 16 of the Gl. saga we find also 
Viga-Glum), although in the preceding chapters of both sagas 
they are always called only Skuta and Glum. Further, in chap- 
ter 23 of the Reyk. we find a man spoken of as Thorkell Geira- 
son of SkorSi, although he had already been introduced in chap- 
ter 17, the name of his father Geiri and the name of his home 
SkorSi had been given and he had been regularly spoken of sim- 
ply as Thorkell in the chapter preceding chapter 23. It is not 
likely that the author would have made these changes if he had 
not been copying from a written original. 

Beginning with this chapter 23, of the Reyk. that is, the 
beginning of "X", we have an account of a quarrel between 
Bjarni, Glum's nephew and Eyjolf, Skiita's cousin. Bjarni is 
killed; this is the real cause of the trouble between Gliim and 
Skuta. They gather their men, each to avenge his kinsman, 
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and a fight takes place. According to the agreement following 
this fight Eyjolf has to leave Iceland for three years and Skuta 
receives Thorlaug, Glum's daughter, as his wife; then comes 
this passage: "It is said that Thorlaug had three husbands; 
first, Skuta, then Eldjarn, called The Gentle, and then Ar- 
nor, and from this last marriage have come sturdy descend- 
ants." It seems probable that the Gl. author had this pas- 
sage before him when he wrote his little introductory sentences 
at the beginning of chapter 16. "Glum had given his daughter 
Thorlaug to Skuta ; later they separated and Amor had her for 
a wife; from them have come sturdy descendants." He did 
not wish to incorporate the whole of "X" into his saga, but only 
with the fewest words possible to make clear the former rela- 
tions of the two men. But this last episode in which the climax 
of their affairs was reached found "a well deserved place in the 
saga, since it illustrates Glum's usual presence of mind and 
slyness." 

In regard to the opinion expressed by Mobius, viz : that the 
longer version of the Eeyk. is simply an interpolated form of the 
Gl. version, I shall mention only one of the so-called interpola- 
tions. We find in the Eeyk. (but not in the Gl.) this sentence: 
"Skuta had Fluga in his hands ; some say that Fluga was an axe 
and others that it was a sword; but whatever it was, Skuta al- 
ways had this weapon in his hand and so he did this time." In 
chapters 20 and 22, of the Eeyk. this weapon is mentioned both 
times in a very casual and hasty way without comment. It does 
not seem probable that the Eeyk. author would have introduced 
this remark about the nature of the weapon at the third and last 
mention of it. He must have been copying from a text which 
contained this comment ; and we may assume that the Gl. author 
left it out as superfluous and in no way adding to his narrative. 
Similar points might be mentioned in regard to others of these 
so-called additions of the author Eeyk., which would indicate 
that they already were present in "X". 

There is a fragment of an old vellum manuscript of a part 
of the Gl. saga preserved A. M. 564, containing the passage in 
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question. It shows some variations, however, from the later 
complete form of the saga, but it is interesting to note that 
these variations and additions agree in every ease with the ver- 
sion in the Eeyk. saga. This seems to support the hypothesis 
that the author of the Gluma in the form in which we have it 
has changed and omitted parts of his original and that the 
Reyk. version is the older. 

In further suppport of the theory that there existed a writ- 
ten text three points may be mentioned: 

First — In both versions (Reyk. and Gl.) the historical pres- 
ent is used much more frequently than in the other parts of 
both sagas. Where there was a choice between preterit and his- 
torical present, the latter is used in 75 per cent of the cases; 
whereas in the other parts of both sagas it is used only in about 
25 per cent of the cases. If each author had been writing only 
from oral tradition he would probably have told the story in his 
usual style (there are in both sagas several other incidents of 
as much life and action as this one). Since we see that the 
historical present is characteristic of "X" we can use this fact 
to aid in determining whether those passages which are found" 
only in the Reykdcelasaga are really additions made by that 
author or whether they probably appeared in "X". As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are practically all in the historical present; 
hence we may infer that they were probably present in "X". 

Second — The expression "nu skilr me5 f>eim" (now they 
separate) occurs twice in this passage, both times the verb being 
used impersonally, but elsewhere in both sagas always person- 
ally. 

Third — One of the most characteristic constructions of the 
other parts of both sagas, viz: the pleonastic use of the per- 
sonal pronoun with a proper name, eg. Hann Glumr, hon Vig- 
dis, etc., is not found in this account. 

The following points may be mentioned as indicating that 
"X" was written by a friend and neighbor of Skiita's, and that 
the Reyk. (in which Skuta is the chief person) more accurately 
reproduces this "X". First; we find in the Reyk. this sen- 
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tenee : "It is said here that Skuta was not at home when the 
messenger came." Second; in speaking of Skuta no mention is 
made of the place where he lived, it being assumed that all for 
whom the author of "X" was writing knew him perfectly well. 
But on the other hand we read, "Viga-Glum of pvera in 
Evjafjord." If "of Myvatn" (the name of Skuta's home) was 
the reading of "X" we should expect it also in the Eeyk., the 
author of which shows himself to be a rather slavish copyist, 
Third; in the Eeyk. version there is no error in regard to 
the topography of Skuta's country, whereas it seems that the 
author of Gl. was not acquainted with that neighborhood. He 
speaks of Myvatn as being north of pvera; it is in reality 
southwest. In the original "X" preserved in the Reyk. the Gl. 
author found the expression "They ride from the north and 
come west," in speaking of Skuta's going from his home to 
that of Glum. He evidently misunderstood this and took it as 
meaning that Myvatn is north of pvera, but the account in 
the Reyk. is clear when read in connection with the whole nar- 
rative. Skuta goes from his home first northward to ReykjahliS 
where he meets his ally Arnor of ReykjahliS and changing his 
former northerly direction now rides with the latter from the 
north toward the southwest. Fourth; the incidents related in 
"X" belong to the Skuta saga rather than to the Gl. saga. These 
events were of more importance in the life of the former, he 
being a much less prominent man than Glum. Then the story 
is told rather from Skuta's standpoint and the affair ends some- 
what in his favor, since Glum does not succeed in carrying out 
his plan for vengeance. 

When one sees these two versions placed side by side, so that 
the very striking similarity is brought out clearly before one's 
eyes, one can hardly agree with Finnur Jonsson in his theory 
that the two were written down independently and based solely 
on oral tradition. There are several other double accounts of 
the same events in the Icelandic saga literature (Grettissaga 
chap. 25-27 and Fostbrm ftrasaga chap. 28 ; Gunnslaugsaga, chap. 
10, and Hallfredarsaga, page 113 of the Fornsogur edition, 
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etc.), but in all of these there is no word agreement; the two 
accounts are entirely different. In these cases one can easily 
believe that the double versions are independent and based only 
on oral tradition, but they simply strengthen the theory that 
oral tradition did not mould the sagas into a fixed verbal form, 
and that the double narrative under discussion must be ex- 
plained as going back to a written original. 

The conclusion is, then, that chapter 16 of the Gl. saga and 
chapter 26 of the Reyk. saga were both copied, with some altera- 
tions in the case of the Gl. from a short written original. Judg- 
ing from this one example may we not assume that the saga 
authors generally used such small written originals along with 
the oral tradition in the composition of their works; that they 
sometimes handled written originals freely and the oral tradi- 
tion probably more freely ; in other words, that the oral tradition 
banded down the sagas in a very free, not in a fixed form? 

C. M. Lotspeich. 

University of Cincinnati. 



